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Shorthand 
At the Gateway to America 


By E. L. Yordan 


New York City 


"Tome pier is thronged with arriving pas- 
sengers. Laughing, chattering friends 
and relatives cluster about each pile of 
trunks and suitcases and bags, impatiently 
waiting for the customs inspection. Customs 
officers try their best to put through the bag- 
gage in a hurry. They open every piece of 
baggage, poking a hand into the corners; they 
jot down figures, fill out tags, and keep up a 
steady stream of questions. Taxicabs whirl up. 
Everyone is chafing to get away in a hurry 


The Ship News Reporter on the Job 


Into this breathless mélée comes the ship 
news reporter, the man assigned by his news 
paper to interview incoming notables and to 
pick up any item of news interest in connection 
with the ship’s arrival. A little out of breath, 
he surveys the situation and it looks anything 
but encouraging. 

Before the customs inspection is over, if 
possible, he has to see a well-known art dealer 
who is believed to have acquired a master- 
piece abroad; he has to draw out, as tactfully 
as he can, a great figure in the banking world 
for confirmation of a rumored merger; he has 
to see the captain or the ship’s purser about 
the stormy crossing that delayed the steamer 
three days; and he has to keep on the qui vive 


for anything else that may be in the air. 

Under these circumstances, the first con- 
sideration is speed. The ship news reporter 
cannot interview his subject comfortably and 
at leisure. 


More often than not, znd perhaps 


to a greater extent than any other type of 
reporter, he is forced to take notes literally 
on the run. In the stress of disembarking, the 
men whom he must interview are apt to be 
irritable. Replies are given curtly. He is 
lucky sometimes to get a word in edgewise 
during the baggage inspection. 


Here is Where Shorthand Proves a Boon! 


The reporter employing shorthand does not 
have to burden his memory with the rapid 
exchange of question and answer, which might, 
and often does, become irretrievably twisted 
or forgotten as soon as the next subject is 
approached. Besides, phrases missed here and 
there are more than likely to render the report 
incoherent and distorted. At the end of a busy 
day the newspaper man who does not use 
shorthand is in real danger of finding himself 
in possession of a fine mess of “key words” 
and “guide phrases” which, once their connec- 
tion is lost, mean absolutely nothing. Worse 
yet; they are apt to be misleading 

And meagre notes are of equally little value 
The writer remembers a case in point. Two 
reporters for two metropolitan newspapers 
were assigned to “cover” the address of a 
high city official at the laying of the corner- 
stone of a hospital. Mr. Smith, who knew 
and practised shorthand, took down every word 
of the speaker—some 1,500 words delivered in 
ten or twelve minutes. Mr. Jones, who did 
not know shorthand but boasted a “trained 
memory,” put down a few detached sentences 
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-the “high spots’ in the speech—which he 
intended to use as a guide for his expanded 
account later. At the end of the ceremony they 
parted, each going to his city room to write 
the story. 

It so happened that Mr. Jones’ city editor, 
after reading the sketchy summary of the 
address, wanted a fuller account—it was an 
interesting talk. Did Mr. Jones have a copy 
of the speech? No, the remarks had been 
impromptu. Could Mr. Jones obtain more of 
the address? He would try. And Mr. Jones 
left the office with the request to write a 
column. It was lucky he knew Mr. Smith! 


Newspaper Staffs Being Converted 
to Shorthand 


It is a fact observable in every newspaper 
office that members of the reportorial staff are 
daily being converted to the use of shorthand. 
The old-time newspaper man either considered 
himself above such assistance or thought the 
art too difficult and slow to acquire; you can- 
not teach an old dog new tricks, they said to 
themselves. But the present-day reporter views 
the matter from a different standpoint. In the 
highly competitive race of metropolitan jour- 
nalism he is out to accoutre himself as strongly 
as possible. The better his equipment the bet- 
ter his chance of obtaining and holding a re- 
sponsible position. And he has found out that 
with even a cursory knowledge of shorthand 
he can quickly outdistance his unprepared 
rivals. 

That this is a positive index of the trend 
of the times is evidenced on every hand in the 
newspaper world. Schools of journalism, 
whose business it is to train young men and 
women in the fundamentals of the profession, 
include shorthand in their curricula and urge 
students to take up the study of it. Alert to 
every means of increasing the accuracy and 
reliability of its news columns, the New York 
Times has established day and night courses 
in shorthand which members of the staff are 
invited to attend free of charge. Classes are 
short and teaching is directed particularly to 
the needs of the general reporter. Doubtless 
other newspapers throughout the country have 
made similar arrangements. 


A Typical Experience 


One ship news reporter who recently took 
up shorthand had this to say about his ex- 
perience : 

“Before I knew a little shorthand, I confess 
I did not know what I was missing. Like 
many of my confréres, I approached passengers 
on the pier or aboard ship, asked them a few 
questions, and jotted down the answers as 
rapidly as longhand allowed and as tersely as 
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possible. Guide words! All the nuances of 
thought were lost. If a man said that while 
in this country he intended to do a great deal 
of flying, to study railroad conditions with a 
view to developing the system in his country 
along similar lines, and to contract for hun- 
dreds oi thousands of dollars’ worth of mining 
machinery, I generally put down one of the 
three, the one that seemed most important at 
the time, and let the others go by the board 
In many cases this was no serious omission; 
but in others it did count! 

“With shorthand, I can now render a ver- 
batim account. Anyone who has read the 
broken, insufficient, incoherent reports often 
given in the press will testify to the superiority 
of verbatim reporting. Sometimes it is im 
possible otherwise to convey a true picture of 
an event. 

“When Trader Horn arrived in New York 
it was useless to put down little detached 
phrases of the hundreds which poured full- 
flavored from his lips. Guide words would 
not do, because what he said did not matter so 
much as how he said it. Or maybe it did 
The two were so inextricably woven together 
that his words had to be taken down in toto 
It was a case of a verbatim account or none 
at all. What the public wanted was the spice 
and the homely wisdom of it all, as it came 
from his own lips.” 

Similar instances in which the use of short- 
hand is of great advantage, if not of impera- 
tive necessity, may be multiplied from the daily 
experiences of active newspaper workers. 


Reporters Growing Enthusiastic 
Over the Art 


In like manner, quite apart from the con 
sideration of speed, it is easy to perceive the 
saving of time and effort made possible by a 
knowledge of shorthand. 

Much of the reporter’s work nowadays is 
done over the telephone. With the receiver 
clapped over one ear and a cheek pressed to 
the mouthpiece in order to shut off the sur- 
rounding noise, it is a painful job to scribble 
down in longhand hundreds of words coming 
rapidly and none too distinctly. Shorthand 
appreciably cuts down the duration of such an 
uncomfortable experience and minimizes the 
labor involved. 

Requests to “please repeat”—generally an 
annoyance in either “phone” or personal inter- 
view—are almost entirely done away with 
Freed from the necessity of trusting largely 
to memory, the reporter is able to go from 
subject to subject, from one interview to au 
other, with an unclouded mind and without the 
loss of time entailed in correcting or expanding 
his notes while memory is fresh. Newspaper 
men are growing enthusiastic over the art! 
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“Shorthand Has Meant An 
Education to Me” 


What One Bank Executive Thinks of Shorthand —And the Part It Has 
Played in His Career, As Brought Out When He Was Interviewed 


By A. Alan Bowle 





(6 AS  short- 
H hand really 
been of val 

ue to you in your ca 
reer, or is that just so 
much propaganda that 
publishing hotises give 
us?” was the question 
put to Mr. Harry V. 
Russell, recently made 
second vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New 
York. 
‘“*Shorthand has 


meant an education to 
he replied. And 
he became so enthusi- 
over the oppor- 
tunities that shorthand 
had placed in his path 


me,” 





astic 





and an 
this young 
pher. Mackay 
charge of the 
work on the aqueduct 
“My education really 
started here,” said Mr 
Russell when relating 
his experiences. “Con 
tact with Colonel 
Mackay, his advice as 
to what subjects to 
study and what books 


inspiration to 
stenogra 
had 


police 


to read, gave me a 
broader outlook on 
life, a finer apprecia 





tion of cultural accom 
plishments, and a bet 
ter understanding ot 
the practical 
things that go towards 


side ot 


that it was thought making a_ successtul 
readers of this maga- life.” 

zine would enjoy a Leaving the Aqu 
sketch of the life of duct project on a tem 
Mr. Russell—not the porary leave of ab 
usual “office boy” to sence, Mr. Russell 


stuff, but 
showing how anybody 


“presic i. , 
pre ident Second 


can profitably use 
shorthand to help 
himself toward success in a business career. 


Mr. Russell learned Gregg Shorthand at the 
Miller School in New York, where he studied 
for fourteen weeks. Feeling that he was forti- 
fied with a knowledge of shorthand; he decided 
that he was ready to accept a stenographic job, 
and so we find him satisfactorily filling the 
bill for four years as a stenographer with the 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Company. 
By this time he decided to try the Civil Service 
examination, for appointment would mean 
further advancement and a higher remunera- 
tion. The published results of that examina- 
tion showed Mr. Russell ninth on the list, 
with an appointment practically assured. This 
was at the time that the Catskill Aqueduct 
project was being carried out, and it was not 
long before he was assigned to Colonel D. I. 
Mackay, a Westpointer, gentleman of learning 


Harry V. Russell 
Vice-President, 
Company of New York 





became for a time ste- 
nographer and 
tary to Jim Foley, ot 
political fame in New 
York. This job necessitated constant travelling 
to Albany. Most of his week-ends were spent 
in transcribing notes taken in the State As 
sembly. Writing shorthand from two o'clock 
in the afternoon until nine o'clock in the 
evening—without a break—is quite a feat. But 
on one occasion that was the grind Mr. Russell 
was subjected to while Assemblymen left the 
Chamber for the 
returned to further debate. 

The appointment of Colonel Mackay as 
Police Commissioner saw young Russell re 
called from the field to serve as stenographer 
to the new appointee. In fact, Mr. Russel 
did a good deal of work in the Police Depart 
ment of New York, where he served for many 
years as Executive Clerk with Police Com- 
missioners Mackay, Woods, and Enright. 
Mr. Russell utilized his shorthand constantly, 


Guaranty Trust 


secre 


refreshment rooms and 
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taking all dictation from the Commissioners 
and either turning his notes over to a stenog- 
rapher, or reading his own notes direct to a 
typewriter operator. There were times whe 
work had to be done on short notice and the 
whole office force was doing other urgent 
work. At such times Mr. Russell would sit 
down to a machine himself and transcribe his 
notes, for he had devoted some time to per 
fecting his technique in typewriting and was 
considered one of the fastest operators in the 
Department 

While at Police headquarters, Mr. Russel! 
was associated with Mr. Van Wert, formerly 
with the Grego Writer, and himself an expert 
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in our system. When Mr. Van Wert left the 
Police Department to accept employment with 
the Guaranty Trust Company, he wanted Mr 
Russell to join him 

That was twelve years ago. The fact that 
Mr. Russell is now an officer of this large 
institution indicates the importance of the steq 
he took. First employed as a clerk, his time 
was actually spent in stenographic work. This 
led to executive activities so that eventually 
he was made an officer of the bank and i 
May of last year was appointed to his presem 
position 

Yes, he uses shorthand even to this day 

(Continued om page 338) 
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Shefheld Police Learn Shorthand 


Classes Being Held for English Police Forc« 





HE She/ 
field Inde- 
pendent «' 


Sheffield, Eng 
land, makes the 
announcement 
About 200 men 
from all divi 
sions of the 
Sheffield City 
Police Force 
have joined the 
Gregg Short- 
hand classes that 
have been estab- 
lished by the 
Watch Commit 
tee in conjunc 
tion with — the 
Education Com- 
mittee. Proficiency in shorthand is to rank 
is a qualification for promotion on the Sheffield 
City Police Force from the present time on 

The classes are being conducted in the Fire 
Station in Division Street, and policemen oi 
all ranks, including inspectors, have taken up 
the study. The camera caught some in uni 
form, just off duty, others in plain clothes, as 
they sat at three large tables and listened to 
the instructor, Mr. D. Summerfield, from the 
Gregg School. They are taking the course 
during their own time, but in the event of the 
class being held when they are on duty, they 
will attend the class, nevertheless, as part of 
their duty period. 

Some among them have had twenty years’ 
service in the Force and are only waiting an- 
other six years for retirement. Others are 
ambitious young policemen, with a career to 
make. 


Police Evidence 


The announcement of these classes at Shef- 
field calls to mind an editorial that appeared 
in The Police Review, organ of the British 
Constabulary sometime ago. We quote part 
of it: 

“From time to time press reports Of cases 
in court go to show that the evidence submitted 
by Police witnesses is not always accepted as 
reliable. An instance in point occurred lately 
in connection with a trial. . It appears that 
two Constables had attended a meeting 
during the recent coal dispute. Under cross- 
examination it was admitted that neither of 
the Police witnesses wrote shorthand. and the 


British Policemen Learning to “Gregg It” 
Under Mr. Summer field's Instruction 


endeay 
to show 


ciclteiine 


that the evidences 
of the Police 
witnesses ol 
whose report a 
tion was taker 
was unreliabl 
because it was 
imperiectly re 
corded at the 
time and had 
been written up 
aiterwards. 
“This is not 
by any 
the only 
sion on 
doubt has 
cast n 


reason, and it is 


means 
occa 
which 
been 
Police 
evidence for this obvious 
that if the notes taken at the tim 
ficiently detailed to quote from without altera 
tion or addition it would add materially to th 
value of the evidence given.” 


were sul 


Shorthand a Desirable Qualification 


Thus, giving good reasons for a knowledge 
of shorthand, the editorial continues, “A know! 
edge of shorthand would meet the difficulty by 
enabling the Constable to make a 
the spot of everything said at the time, and t 
do this in less time than it now takes him to 
enter the notes which he now sets down it 
longhand. It follows that among the desirable 
qualifications of the Police officer, ability t 
write shorthand is to be included.” 

The philosophy back of this idea is to be 
commended. The ability to make a_ note 
quickly, right at the psychological moment, so 
that the fickle memory wil! not have an oppor 
tunity to fail us and also that we cat 
turn with authority and say that “so and so’ 
was said, and “here is the proof !"—these are 
two reasons why shorthand is so useful. There 
can be no misinterpretation when the con 
versation is actually reported or the agreement 
recorded when it is made. Evidence in black 
and white is irrefutable. 

It is with great satisfaction therefore that 
we read of the shorthand classes being estab- 
lished for the Sheffield policemen. Our good 
wishes for success in their study goes to these 
British “Bobbies” as it does to the Pennsyl 
vania troopers for whom similar classes were 
organized this winter! 


record on 
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Mapping New York from the Air 


From “Popular Research Narratives” 
Compiled by Alfred D. Flinn, of Engineering Foundation 
(Copyright by the Williams and Wilkins Company, of Baltimore) 
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This article is based on information supphed March 1, 1924, by Mr. Sherman M. Fairchild, president of the 
Fairchild Aerial Camera Corperation, ef New York 
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Notes on the Principles 
Chapter IV 


this hook the oo-hook instead of the 

u-hook. One reason is that long-« is 
a diphthong composed of two sounds, so 
u-hook would be inappropriate. We shall 
learn about that sound later. Another reason 
goes back to Par. l—we write by sound. If 
you will pronounce carefully the words duck, 
took, pool in the sentence, “The duck took to 
the pool,” you will perceive that there is a 
gradually increasing volume of the first 
sound—short, medium, long—all variations of 
the oo sound. Hence the name oo-hook, and 
not «-hook. 

The sounds are spelled in various ways in 
writing longhand. For example, note the 
vowel sounds in the following words: rough, 
oven, does, rub—all have the short sound of u. 
In foot, pull, the medium sound is spelled in 
two different ways in longhand. In who, blue, 
prune, fruit, contour, shoe, few, we have the 
long sound expressed in seven different ways. 


Y sis will perhaps wonder why we call 


Sound Study Important and Interesting 


How much simpler shorthand is—a sound 
is expressed by the one sign no matter how 
spelled! This little dissertation is given to 
get you thoroughly interested in the question 
of sounds. An interest in it is worth careful 
cultivation, without considering its value from 
the practical point of view in writing short- 
hand. It will help you to understand language 
more clearly. Shorthand writers really should 
have the clearest, purest diction of almost any- 
one, except perhaps correctly-trained actors, 
public speakers, and teachers. Good diction is 
a genuine business asset. It is true that in 
the practical writing of shorthand we do not 
always make the fine distinctions in sound that 
we ought to make in speaking. This is done 
to obviate the necessity for many additional 
characters, but it does not relieve us from the 
responsibility of being accurate in pronuncia- 
tion when reading or dictating 


EARNER, 


A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 
Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 




















































Now let us get back to the real topic. One 
of the excellent things about the hook vowel 
signs is that they can be included in our out- 
lines in a vast majority of cases without de- 
tracting at all from the speed of writing. In 
many cases they join naturally without an 
angle—beiore r, i, p, b, f, uv, sh, ch, j, s and 
after r, |. This covers a very large group of 
words, especially in the case of the oo-hook 
occurring within a word, or medially. 

The hook is turned on its side or “modified’ 
after m, m to avoid the angle. See Par. 94 
Remember that the oo-hook is joined naturally 
to the first of the two consonants between 
which it occurs when alternative joinings 
might be possible. Note the words tough 
rough, does. Study Par. 94 carefully and you 
will see the reason for turning the oo-hook 
under after n, m—to avoid an unnecessary 
angle. You may wonder why we limit turning 
the oo-hook under after &, g to words in which 
the hook is followed by r, 1. The reason is 
that since & and g naturally curve more at the 
finish than at the beginning it would be diffi 
cult to recognize the hook in such words as 
cook, cut, etc. Besides this, there are but a 
few of these words and they are taken care of 
by other principles. 


Who Would Think that W is the 
Same as OO! 


Well, it happens to be—for all practical 
purposes, at any rate. If you doubt it, just 
pronounce slowly any word beginning with u 
and analyze the sounds. When we say way 
we merely combine oo and a. Our ordinary 
English letter w is even pronounced double-« 
Formerly the capital letter V was used inter- 
changeably for both u and v. We sometimes 
see it expressed that way today—in the names 
of public buildings or on other monumental 
structures. For a time w was written as two 
v's until somebody discovered that they might 
just as well be joined. Perhaps this is the first 
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example of phrasing—who knows! Now with 
this settled, that oo has the sound of w, we can 
proceed to make the oo-hook do double duty. 
It expresses both 00 and w—and it makes no 
difference which way you pronounce it, the re- 
sults will be the same. You will observe also 
that w is always followed by a vowel. Hence 
whenever you see the oo-hook followed by a 
vowel the chances are that it expresses the 
sound of w. There is a point in connection 
with the execution or writing of the oo-hook 
that is important: Make it deep and narrow 
and well-formed. Be sure to make the hook 
distinct. This is necessary to avoid a clash 
with s. Compare the words sieve and weave. 
The vowel following the hook should be at- 
tached where the hook finishes—not inside the 
hook. See the first word in Par. 98 and note 
the form carefully. It is necessary to bring 
the a down below the hook in such cases, be- 
cause it is impossible to write a large circle 
inside a small hook! Then follow this up by 
studying the form of every word in this para- 
graph and practise writing them until you 
gain the utmost fluency and accuracy. 
Occasionally we encounter the sound of w 
within words, as in twin and dwell. Qu has 
the sound of kw, as in quick, quit, and so on. 
In such cases the u is more conveniently ex- 
pressed by a dash struck underneath the vowel 
to show that w precedes the vowel. But the 
combination sw is written with the hook. 


What Are the Sounds in Yawn? 


Pronounce these words slowly: yawn, youth, 
yoke. What do you find—simply that y has 
the sound of long-e. That being the case, why 
not use the small circle for y? This works 
beautifully when the hook vowel follows the y, 
as in the words given above. But when we 
find a circle vowel following that is a different 
story. We simply change the small circle into 
a loop and let it express ye; a large loop, ya 

There are very few of these y words; the 
most important are: year (and its deriva- 
tives), yet, youth, yon, yawn, yell, yellow, 
yacht, yeast, yoke. There are a few more 
that come under principles yet to be studied. 
A few of these words are expressed by the 
brief forms—yes, yesterday, you-your, young. 


Paragraphs 106-107 


What happens in im, en, un, em, im is that 
the vowel is omitted when these are prefixes 
and are followed by consonants. In Par. 107 
an important distinction is made between posi- 
tive and negative forms. The reason for in- 
serting the vowel in these words is to obviate 
the necessity of using double consonants. For 
example, the form for known is n-o-n. In 
unknown another » would be required for the 
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prefix. To avoid this awkward joining the 
initial vowel is inserted, thus making a distinc- 
tion. This rule does not apply, however, in 
brief forms. In the words unusual, unaccept- 
able, unexplained, unanswerable, inexperienced 
etc., un and im are written without the vowel 
Write these forms and get a clear picture ot 
them in your mind. 


The Suffiz ing is Expressed by a Dot 


The dot is placed close to the end of the 
foregoing part of the word. In Par. 105 
we must consider another ng sound. The 
sound of ng as in rang, ring, sing, etc., is writ 
ten with n slanted slightly downward. The 
sound mk (pronounced ngk) is expressed by 
making the slanted n longer. 


There Are Some Fine Phrases 
in this Chapter 


Take Par. 101, for example. These phrases 
are very common in business correspondence. 
The typical business letter is full of we’s and 
I’s. Study the graceful forms of we are, we 
will, we can, we have. Then turn to Par. 108 
and work up speed and accuracy on these. 
Did not is purely arbitrary, the circle being 
introduced to make a positive distinction be- 
tween would not and did not. This form is 
used by Dupraw and Swem, and you know 
how accurate they are. But all shorthand 
characters are arbitrary until you know them! 


Chapter V 
Now Let’s Capture the Diphthongs 


IRST let us get this straight—the ph in 

this word, as in most others, is pronounced 
f—so the word naturally is pronounced as if 
spelled difthong. 

The easiest way to get these in mind is to 
learn the forms as such. They are all so dif- 
ferent that this ought to be easy. Study this 
little table in which the form is translated 
into frequently recurring words: 


THE DiIPHTHONGS 








Sound Sign Brief Form 
| 
zn Co asin uve s use 

ow ) as i) “vw O how, “ul 


o1 J as in point JS 


point, appornt | 


' 
| 


@P eye, high | 





as in high 





(Continued on page 306) 
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Drills on Chapter IV 


New Anniversary Edition of the Manual 
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These brief forms will give you the key to 
the sound, as they express the vowel sounds in 
the words. In « and ow the circle is written 
first; in ot, the hook is written first. The 
diphthong 1 when standing alone is written 
with left motion. 

If you are of the conformist type (known 
to the psychologists as intraverts) you will 
simply accept these signs, learn them quickly, 
as you did the other words at the start—of, 
was, this, etc-—for example, and let it go at 
that. If, however, a question mark plays a 
very important part in your philosophy of life 
(if you are an extravert, in other words) you 
may study the footnote—because that answers 
all questions, and enables you to analyze to 
your heart’s content. The difficulty with this 
analytical method is that it is not so important 
to know that u is composed of ¢ and go as to 
know what the sign for long-u is. When you 
use the analytical method you inevitably think 
of the sign as two things, thus postponing the 
higher level of understanding. 

Now let us pass rapidly on to the next ex- 
hibit. See Par. 113. Here is a group of very 
useful words illustrating all joinings. A com- 
mand of them will be an asset in your steno- 
graphic career. 


Do You Know What “Consecutive” 
Means? 


The two vowels in poet are consecutive— 
one immediately follows the other without any 
intervention of space or time. What is more 
natural or obvious than to write these vowels 
by their usual signs. That is what we do. 
The diphthong # is occasionally followed con- 
secutively by another vowel which is relatively 
unimportant, it is so indefinite. Take the o 
in riot and the ¢ in science. They are so nearly 
alike that only the experts can tell the differ- 
ence. Sometimes it is important to tell whether 
the word is signs or science, line or lion, and 
so this additional vowel sound is indicated by 
adding a small circle to the diphthong #. See 
Par. 119. Study also Par. 120 and you will 
find another application of the same idea. 


Paragraph 16 Crops Up Again 


In the words given in Par. 121 we have 
another application of the famous Rule 16— 
obscure vowels dropped. 


Do You Know the Form for Come? 


If so, then its life history will be revealed 
in Par. 124. Certain vowels can be indicated 


by omission as clearly as if they were written. 
This is a case in point. By simply making this 
rule, we suspect m or » of having short w« or 
ow before them when they occur within a 
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word with no vowel expressed. Thus we save 
the time of writing these vowels. The rule 
is extended to short « before straight down- 
strokes to furnish some useful outlines. 

When you have learned the four words given 
in Par. 126, you need not concern yourself 
about words ending in sume. There are no 
more. By the way, it might be well to mention 
that pre is written without the vowel in pre- 
sume, presumption to give fluent forms; in 
other cases it is written p-r-e. 


We Have Said Little About Prefizes 
and Suffizes 


The reason is that they are—particularly in 
the case of Par. 127—so very obvious. Can 
you figure out any logical reason for Par. 128? 
Try to write these words without the vowel 
o, included and you will understand it. 


Chapter V1 


Experience is a Great Teacher—but 
Expensive 


NE of the lessons learned from the old 
systems of shorthand—some of which still 
are used to some extent even in this country of 
progress—was the impracticability of blunt 
angles in shorthand writing. The old systems 
abounded in them. This fact is one of the 
strangest instances of contrary reasoning that 
we know of. To be historical for just a 
moment: The Roman alphabet originally con- 
tained capital letters only ; “writing” was more 
or less a system of slowly printing letters by 
hand instead of writing fluently as we now 
write in both longhand and shorthand. The 
first system of shorthand known (about 
63 B. C.) was based on the Roman capital 
alphabet and of course had its characteristics— 
plenty of angles, blunt and otherwise. Then 
came the introduction of small letters, and 
finally the cursive style of writing. After sev- 
eral centuries the systems to which we referred 
above were invented. They were based on 
the old Roman idea—geometric characters. It 
was a complete reversion to the old type, de- 
spite the convincing evidence of the superiority 
of the cursive style. A study of these facts 
led to the invention of the blended consonants 
in our system, which we are going to learn 
about in some of the following chapters. 
We frequently have » or m followed by t or 
4d. Generally these combinations occur in 
syllables. By selecting signs for these char- 
acters that would naturally blend we were able 
to secure blended signs which would express 
a whole syllable with one sweep of the pen 
If you study the development of this idea, as 
shown in Pars. 133, 134, 135, and practise the 
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words, you will add tremendously to your 
speed and ease in writing, to say nothing of 
greater legibility. Always think and speak ot 
a blend as a syllable 

In Par. 136, the /d combination is another 
example of blending. Ii you go back to Chap- 
ter II you will find examples of it in the join- 
ing of pr, bi, etc. These comments apply also 
to Par. 140—when you come to it. Study 
very carefully the formation of these blends 
direction, slant, size. Then write them with 
one sweep of the pen—as one thing! 


The Days and Months—-How They Fly! 


Probably you have already been enterprising 
enough to have learned these. Anyway most 
of them are expressed by the ordinary abbre- 
viations—another example of the abbreviating 
principle mentioned in Par. 23. Note that the 
regular longhand abbreviations are used for 
the names of the days of the week, with the 
exception of. Wednesday (w-e-n-s, as pro- 
nounced). March, June, November are the 
only month abbreviations that differ in short 
hand from the ones you are already accustomed 
to in longhand or print 


The Special Business Forms are Interest- 
ing as Expressions of Ultraformality 


These will be found useful in many offices— 
perhaps the majority—since the old technique 
of “dictating” is probably in vogue in most 
offices, even in this day of progress. Where 
the correspondence system in an office is prop- 
erly organized, these complimentary begin- 
nings and closings are rarely dictated. An 
office “style” or formula has been decided upon 
and this is followed uniformly by all corres- 
pondents, stenographers, and secretaries. A 
lot could be said on this subject—but the way 
of the reformer is hard! 


Why Make a Blue Print of the Obvious? 


There are certain combinations of sounds 
that are obvious—that is why we have Rule 16. 
The frequent word-beginnings in Par. 145 fall 
into this class. Take a few words at random— 
b’neath, d’lay, d’splay—the insertion of the 
omitted vowel is necessary in typing the word, 
but it is rather useless to write it in shorthand. 
The point is that the form is perfectly legible 
without it 

It may help you in studying these forms and 
getting the idea completely “parked” in your 
consciousness if we restate the rule as follows : 

145. The vowel is omitted in the syllables be, de, 
dis, mis. It is also omitted in re preceding a down 
ward stroke 

That eliminates Par. 147 and saves you the 
trouble of remembering a row of consonants 
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in series. The reason for inserting the vowel 
in re when it precedes a horizontal or upward 
stroke is that the joinings would not be clear 
without it. In a few frequent words begin- 
ning with the stroke r-k, however, the vowel 
may be omitted. These are: recognise, rec- 
»mmend, request, requisite, and requisition. 

Once in awhile we are asked why the word 
decision is written as it is in Par. 145. Par. 
151 explains this. As a general rule, follow 
the division of syllables. 


Phrases of Astonishing Rapidity 


Let me modify this: These phrases in Par 
148 are usually spoken with astonishing rapid 
ity. Benjamin Franklin was very profound 
but he used simple language. He said: “A 
word to the wise is enough.” 


Do You Realize 


That when you have completed Par. 150 
you have /earned all the brief forms? But 
have you? The charts given on the inside 
front cover and following flyleaf will help you 
to “review” these. You can make an inter 
esting game of this. Get someone to time you 
on the reading. Read in several different 
sequences—across the page, back and forth, 
up and down the columns, or diagonally. Then 
get someone to time you on taking these briet 
forms from dictation. 


Brief Forms Cover Half of Words Used 


There are some interesting facts about thes« 
brief forms. One of the most important is that 
they give you enormous writing power—com 
prising not less than one-half of the running 
words you will write. To make this still 
clearer: In any piece of non-technical matte: 
you would find that these words, owing to their 
repetition, make up more than 50 per cent of 
the total running words. Therefore the im 
portance of these words is much greater than 
you may have suspected. 

Your accuracy and your general speed will 
depend on how well you know the brief forms 
and can write them with exactness. Despite 
their simplicity it is a fact that the great ma- 
jority of errors in transcribing occur on brief 
forms. There are two reasons for this: First, 
their frequency ; second, they are so simple that 
many students do not give sufficient attention 
to mastering the writing of them so that they 
are legible under all conditions. It is just a 
case of “familiarity breeds contempt.” 


Common Phrases Facilitate Speed 


What has just been said here in regard to 
the importance of the brief forms applies in 
lesser degree to the most-used phrase forms 
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given on the inside back cover and the pre- 
ceding page. Here you have two hundred 
ninety of these out of the five hundred most- 
used phrases in the system. Every time you 
write a phrase you save one or more strokes. 
That makes for both accuracy and speed. The 
fewer strokes you have in a given time the 


on ad 


First Place in the British Isles at 140 Words a 
Minute 









more time you have to write each one—which 
tends to more accurate writing. Or put it 
around the other way, the fewer strokes you 
have for a given number of words, the more 
words you can write in a given time. Even 
Einstein couldn’t make it clearer than that! 
Just think it out for yourself! 








ORE than 18,000 
students in the Brit- 
ish Isles took the 


Royal Society of Arts’ ex- 
aminations in shorthand dur- 
ing 1929. Tests are given at 
various speeds. In “Stage I, 
Elementary,” dictation is 
given at 50 words a minute 
for five minutes, and 60 
words a minute for five min- 
utes. In “Stage II, Inter- 
mediate,” the dictation speeds 
are 80 and 100 words a min- 
ute for seven minutes. In 








to receive a medal means 
that you have done superior 
work. To head the list—to 
rate First—is conclusive evi- 
dence that your work is re- 
markably well done. 


Belfast Student Wins 
First Rank 


For the year 1929 the dis 
tinction of being rated “First 
in the British Isles,” in the 
‘*‘Advanced’’ examination 
(140 words a minute), goes 








“Stage III, Advanced,” the 


rates of speed are 120 and Muriel Miller dent of the Gregg School. 
140 words a minute for seven 1929 R. 8. A. Shorthand Champion Belfast, Ireland. Miss Miller 


minutes’ duration. “A high , 

standard not only of speed and accuracy but 
also of spelling, punctuation, and clearness and 
neatness of writing will be required in order 
to secure a pass,” the syllabus states. 

The candidate may transcribe both passages 
dictated in the “stage” for which he is entered, 
but it is recommended that he “transcribe first 
that representing the speed at which he aims.” 
“More credit will be attached to a thoroughly 
good transcript of one passage than to imper- 
fect transcripts of two.” So the thing that is 
generally done is to concentrate all energies 
on one speed and try for a certificate on that 


Annual Medal Awards 


In addition to awarding certificates to all 
candidates who pass the tests, the Society 
selects the best papers for the year from those 
submitted by the whole of the candidates 
throughout the British Isles and awards medals 
for papers of outstanding merit. No medals 
are awarded for the Elementary Stage on any 
subject. In shorthand, medals are awarded 
for the Advanced Stage only—silver medals 
for the 140 words a minute, and bronze medals 
for the 120 words a minute. To be on the list 








to Miss Muriel Miller, a stu- 


took the 120 words a minute 
test in 1928 and stood second in the Kingdom. 
Her ability to secure first in 1929 at twenty 
words a minute higher speed shows what 
splendid progress Miss Miller made in the 
intervening twelvemonth. 


Other 1929 Honor Winners 


Miss Elsie M. Gibson, a student of the same 
school, ranked fifth in the 120-words-a-minute 
examination in 1929, tieing with Miss Kathleen 
Dunnell, of the Gregg School, Hampstead 
(London), and Miss Hilda Sweet, of the Gregg 
School, Ilford. Miss Sarah E. Sinnamon, 
another Belfast student, and Miss Vera Levy, 
of Hampstead, als6 were awarded bronze 
medals for their work at 120 words a minute. 

A report of these examinations which ap- 
pears in -The Gregg Shorthand Magazine 
(England) shows that there are also forty- 
nine students in Newcastle, Manchester, Glas- 
gow, Belfast, Coventry, Hampstead (London), 
Ilford, Norbury (London), Nottingham, Brad- 
ford, Brighton, Carlisle, and Sheffield who 
qualified on the highest test given by the Royal 
Society of Arts—140 words a minute for seven 
minutes. 
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Can Do? 


A Chinese Legend Is Applied by E. Shirley Radke 


Private Secretary, San Francisco, California 


portant part in our lives at the present 

time. When we feel especially ambi- 
tious, someone tries to be “funny” and suggests 
that if we want to do something BIG—“go 
wash an elephant!” 

Every blonde and brunette, male and female, 
young and old, has anywhere from one to a 
dozen elephants—ashtrays, cigarette containers, 
book ends, aquaria, ordinary statues, and what 
have you. Pink, green, blue, yellow, designed, 
striped—brass, iron, pottery, or bronze. What 
is home without an elephant—or a whole 
family of them, as is even more likely? 

Out of the whole lot, there is only one that 
has ever interested me—you seldom find him 
except in a real Oriental shop; he is always 
made of bronze and consequently is very ex- 
pensive! He is an expression of activity— 
he is dashing across the table, his ears turned 
out. His eyes seem to flash fire, and one 
imagines he is trumpeting. According to the 
Chinese legend, his name is Can Do. The 
legend reads something like this: 


FE cortant part seem to play a very im- 


HEN Can Do was very young, his 

parents ignored him, pushed him aside, 
and considered him the useless member of the 
family because he was so small and lacked 
the strength necessary to perform the daily 
tasks. Can Do re- 
sented their atti- 
tude, and, as soon 
as he was old 
enough to take care 
of himself, he left 
his family and set 
out, determined to 
make his own way. 
He knew there was 
nothing he could 
not do and his de- 
termination carried 
him through until, 
after some years, 
he was King of his 
herd, had accom- 
plished great feats, 
and stood at the 
height of his suc- 
cess. He then decided to return to his former 
home and prove to his family what he had 
done. With ears out-turned, eyes flashing, he 
crashed and trumpeted his way through the 
jungle triumphantly—and this is the way we 
see him in bronze, perpetuated for all time 





This spirit of Can Do—this confidence in 
himself and in his ability to perform every task 
assigned to him (otherwise, why should it be 
assigned to him?) ; determination to carry on 
through to the finish; to permit no discourage- 
ment to hinder his progress—what a philos- 
ophy of life! And what better philosophy is 
there for those of you who are preparing your- 
selves for a business career or, having just 
finished that preparation, stand on the thresh- 
old of a new, but thrilling experience—your 
first job? 


ECALLING my own experience, I smile 
I was all but dragged bodily to the inter 
view with my future employer, because I had 
made up my mind that I did not want to start 
to work for a while—it was spring, and tennis, 
the family ranch, and swimming were calling 
me. No, I did not want to go to work just then. 
I walked around the floor of the very 
large building in which the offices were lo- 
cated three times, before I got up sufficient 
courage to venture into those offices! Once 
inside, it seemed to me that I was immediately 
grabbed, pinned down to a very brief interview 
with a delightfully jolly person, assigned my 
desk and duties, and told to report for work 
the next morning! That was ten years ago 
and I'm still on the job 
HAD been in 
the office but a 
short time when 
' someone, knowing 
f : the manager very 
well, gave her a 
little bronze ele- 
phant for her desk 
—Can Do, it was, 
for that surely was 
and is the philoso 
phy of this man- 
ager, and its spirit 
prevails throughout 
the office. Often 
when a new, more 
dificult task was 
7 assigned to me, and 
just a slight flash 
of hesitancy and 
doubt entered my consciousness, I stood and 
watched Can Do and meditated on him—and 
then, I tackled the job with renewed vigor 
and confidence, and sat back with great satis 
faction when it was finished and _ silently 
thanked that little elephant for his help! 
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Sheep and Men 


From the San Jose “Mercury Herald” 
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“A man contented in his present state never gets anywhere.” 
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Song of the Portable 


E have long known that an exami- 

nation paper written on the type- 

writer will ordinarily rate twenty 
per cent higher than a paper of the same merit 
penned in longhand. It should not be. Of 
course, knowledge and intelligence are just 
as valid in script as they are in print. But 
examiners and teachers are psychological crea- 
tures, and there is no denying that our aca- 
demic reserve is considerably weakened in the 
presence of a paper that is neatly typed and 
easy to read. It may be full of English errors, 
it may be a failure academically, but there is 
an unconscious appeal in its dress, just as 
there is in the dress of a neatly-clothed person. 
It is hard to “flunk” a paper like that. So, 
instead of the failure of 60 minus, it will prob- 
ably rate an 80! 

This is but a natural human reaction, and 
apparently every high school and college stu- 
dent is coming to appreciate it. There has 
never been such a demand for typewriters on 
the part of students of all grades and classes. 
Fully half the advertising efforts of the type 
writer companies are today directed toward the 
sale of their portable machines, machines that 
go into the home rather than the business office, 
where Johnny and Mary may prepare their 
lessons for school on the living room table 
typing them out in swift, neat, and easily- 
read print. Vari-colored portables are now 
manufactured to match milady’s boudoir or 
the parlor furniture; and for Dad the weight 
of the machine is made as light as possible, 
that he may carry it with him when he makes 
a hurried business trip. The modern salesman 
on the road no longer sends in _ illegibly 
scribbled reports to the main office. It is a 
waste of time at both ends; so he takes with 
him—as indispensable as his sample grip— 
a neatly-encased portable upon which, on the 
train or at the hotel, he types his daily reports 
and correspondence. 

We have become a typewriter-minded nation. 
We see rich collectors paying huge prices for 
the original manuscripts penned by Dickens 
and Thackery and Scott, but if they were living 
today, every one of those illustrious authors 
would have to submit his material typewritten. 


It is now the invariable rule of publishers that 
all manuscripts (a misnomer today!) shall be 
typed. So, when the modern author finishes 
a novel in his own hand—if indeed he does 
it in edhe tae entrust it immediately 
to a typist to prepare for submission. Many 
of the best writers, indeed, compose direct on 
the machine, usually by the two-finger method 
which they have “picked up” themselves, but 
even at that they can translate their thoughts 
into words much faster than they ever could 
by longhand 


~~ 


To the Writer 


HE greatest value, perhaps, that writers 

find in this direct method is not in the recog- 
nized economy of time or in the added fluency 
that comes with a more rapid manual effort 
but rather the psychological advantage of 
secing their thoughts in print before them, as 
they go. There is a disturbing fluidity about 
longhand that there isn't about print. However 
legible our own “hand” may be to us, it is 
difficult to read back rapidly enoughr to secure 
a definite impression of the completeness oi 
what we have written. There is no perspective 
to it. In composing direct on the machine, 
however, a mere glance will give us a cleat 
cut picture of what has gone before, with the 
result that our composition is more likely to 
be smooth and connected. 

There is mental encouragement, too, in see 
ing our thoughts “fixed” in print as we go 
It makes for clear-cut thinking and sturdy 
composition. We are more inclined to exercise 
care when we see the flux of our thought being 
transformed immediately into the finality of 
print, than if we were to pour it out helter 
skelter into a scribbly, illegible script. Per 
haps, after all, it is not entirely a psychological 
influence that prompts examiners to overrate 
typewritten papers. It is more than possible 
that the mere action of typing begets cleare: 
thinking, even in examination papers! We ar« 
tempted to believe that it does. We are certain 
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that a typing student is a better academic stu- 
dent for his ability to put the results of his 
education in a form that induces neatness of 
construction and appearance. 

Thus, we look upon the ability to type as 
more than a vocational instrument. Its in- 
fluence as a habit-forming study in the direc- 
tion of order and clearness rivals its undoubted 
value as a purely utilitarian subject. Indeed, 
we feel that the time will come when both 
shorthand and typing will be included in the 
regular academic curriculum, not alone for 
their utility value, but as cultural aids in a 
highly practical world. It is even possible 
that typing will be taught in the early grades 
as an economic necessity. Certainly no young- 
ster today will ever find his time wasted on 
the subject. 


> 


nd 


“TI Can Typewrite” 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, the third, was 

graduated from college a year ago. Since 
then he has been rounding out his education 
by a trip around the world. But the other 
day, according to the news dispatches, he 
reported at his father’s office to start his busi- 
ness career. Naturally, it was a news event, 
for here was a scion of the richest family in 
the world about to start in at the bottom of 
the ladder of business, as did his grandfather 
before him, who had builded the huge for- 
tune that the youth will one day control. His 
father informed the press that the boy would 
begin as an ordinary worker in the business, 
the better to learn it thoroughly, and that for 
his efforts he would receive no stupendous 
salary, but that it would be moderate and con- 
sistent with the position that he filled. 

But what could the boy do to earn his salary 
for the present, he was asked. 

And John D. Rockefeller, the third, said, 
“I can typewrite.” 

Of course, it is not likely that this rich 
young heir is an accomplished typist, although 
it is highly probable that, with the thorough- 
ness characteristic of his heredity, he has 
actually learned to operate the machine with 
some skill. We do recall that part of his 
training already had been to act as secretary 
to a bureau of the League of Nations when he 
was staying in Switzerland for the preceding 
summer; and it is therefore possible that he 
can center a letter as neatly as the best gradu- 
ate of the business classes today. 

The significant thing, however, is not that 
he can or cannot hold down a job as a typist, 
but that the training of the son of one of the 
richest men in the world has included the 
humble but highly practical art of operating 
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a typewriter. It is a sign not only of wise 
practical training, but of the growing prestige 
of business training. 

When it is expected that the young man 
who will in the future control the huge Stand- 
ard Oil and allied organizations, might find 
a knowledge of typing useful to him in his 
business education, it behooves many of us to 
pause and re-evaluate this little machine upon 
which we earn our living. It is a humble 
instrument, but it has a magic of its own. With 
it and its twin art, shorthand, at least one 
youngster, without the advantage of wealth, 
has risen to be the head of an organization 
that today rivals the Rockefeller interests 
In a lesser degree, it has been the key to suc 
cess of many others, and it will continue t 
be as long as business is King. 

Napoleon used to boast that every soldier 
of France carried a Marshal's baton in his 
knapsack. But who can estimate the power 
that lies in the keys of a typewriter? 


~ 


A Short Story of 
Shorthand 


NDER this caption Mr. F. D. Bone, 
Hon. Secretary of The Press Club, 
London, England, has contributed some in- 
teresting sidelights on his struggles to master 
the art of stenography, and stories of short- 
hand as practised by the reporters of the 
British Press. His story appears in World's 
Press News. Mr. Bone sought someone to 
whom he might dictate his thoughts. He says: 
“These ignominious reflections came to me 
today as I sought the assistance of a young 
shorthand-typist. I noticed that when I stopped 
she stopped. With a spirit of devilment | 
spurted, but she was ever at my heels. Here 
was a shorthand writer. I gazed at her notes. 
The symbols were strange to me and to Izak. 
And now he and I must hide with shame, for 
she averred that she had learned to write and 
read her system in five months.” 

Investigation showed that the young lady 
referred to was Miss B. Ravin, a writer of 
our system who learned it at the Roneo Schoo! 
in London. We congratulate her upon demon- 
strating such ability. 

Further on in the article, Mr. Bone refers 
to the fact that at one time all newspaper re- 
porters were writers of shorthand. “A reporter 
who did not write shorthand did not exist. It 
was unthinkable. 

“But a change came to Fleet Street when 
Alfred Harmsworth founded the Daily Mail 
He had decided that there would be no ver- 


(Continued om page 338) 
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© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 
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Live, Work, and Laugh! 


“The power of fixing the attention is the most 
precious of all intellectual habits.” 


HILE I do not 
know that Oliver 
Wendell Holmes 


knew anything about short- 
hand, what he said about 
irt when he wrote, “The 
one thing that makes the 
true artist is a clear per- 








notes. Some of you tak: 
me seriously. Some of you 
do not. Those of you who 
do are making splendid 
progress in your shorthand 
writing, as evidenced by 
the fine specimens received 
here, and I should not be 








ception and a firm, bold surprised if we heard more 
hand, in distinction from about some of you as time 
that imperfect mental vision cnbiad narktt sctoates mit you goes on, because you have 
and uncertain touch which Lou end abr verttt ral! rear: an important requisite to 
give us the feeble pictures . and er vorttt vall eave you. professional success—con 
and the lumpy statues of Cad never come back ne mare centration and the power 
the mere artisans on canvas Net sll of us coukthat been handsome to do. 

or in stone,” is just as ap- het el of us hal foot cbothes. But there are other 
plicable to the art of short- Let 9 schimle :s nat expensive writers, unfortunately, who 
hand writing as to any bod ut cowers 3 vored! df woes eager to become members 
other art. You cannot imi- ——— of the Order of Gregg 
tate what you have not seen, Artists, submit specimen 


and you can imitate only 

imperfectly what you have seen imperfectly. 
That applies to shorthand writing, too. As Mr. 
Romagna, a writer from Washington taking 
part in the recent Stenographers’ Contest, said 
upon receiving our criticism of his notes, “to 
think that two great and glaring faults were 
right under my nose!” Yet he did not see 
them—and he is not the exception. You can 
practise these drills, or any drills, until Dooms- 
day, and if you have not studied them sufh- 
ciently beforehand to get a clear mental picture 
of what you are to make, you will not attain 
perfection in executing the forms. 


First “See Your Faults” 


Then Get Busy! 


Each month in these columns I have told 
you the importance of fluency and how to se- 
cure it; have stressed the need for care in ob- 
serving proper proportion, slant, and curve: 
and have suggested drills to improve your 





after specimen of notes for 
approval without giving very serious attention 
to the criticisms on their rejected papers, or 
to the instructions given in our penmanship 
lessons. It is disheartening to see these speci- 
mens continue to come to us “peppered” with 
ugly black dots at the end of characters, or 
with shaky, thick, and scrawly lines! 


You Can Succeed 


These people have the innate ability to write 
fluently and correctly if they heed their work— 
you all can! I recall a student from one of the 
schools coming into my office one day with a 
specimen which she informed me was her third 
attempt, and she hoped, therefore, that she 
would win the certificate with it. One glance 
was sufficient to rate it as entirely too cramped 
for professional or practical use. I pointed 
out the lack of fluency, executing a few out 
lines to illustrate my remarks. She watched 
me and then answered, “Oh, I can’t do that!’’ 
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| put her at a desk, and asked her to write 
a few characters with the same motion I had 
used—with the same free motion she herself 
employed in longhand. She did it. This was 
the first time, she then told me, that she had 
felt the thrill of writing shorthand. Picking 
up her papers enthusiastically she said she 
would take them home and practise some more, 
because she felt that she might do better than 
merely get the certificate—she might possibly 
win Honorable Mention. Incidentally, she 
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later wrote that she was making much better 
progress in her dictation classes, and was able 
to take the higher speed dictation easily. 

Fluency is easy to acquire, if you will, and 
it makes advancement in your speed classes 
certain, 

Aristotle wrote, “To become an able man 
in any profession, there are three things neces- 
sary—nature, study, and practice.” And by 
nature he meant, primarily, I am sure, the will 


to do. 


~ 
On the Wings of Shorthand 


(Concluding our Shorthand Penmanship series from the February issue) 


HIS is March, and the big Annual O. G. A 

Contest closes on the 15th. Many beau- 
tiful specimens of writing have already come to 
us, are coming to us every day, and will con- 
tinue to come in until midnight of the 15th 
Yours may be among them. I hope so, for I 
surely want to see each one of you a winner 
in this Contest. If those of you who have 
been wondering why you cannot get your mem- 
bership certificate in the O. G. A. will take 
seriously what I have said about fluency this 
month, you too will win it. 


Review Drili 1 


ae ee PS Oe a C , 
/ C 
# C.. oe om ee 
) , ) 2p 
< ( b ( o- . a 
Fb 
oo” eae y= ee ae 
mn 4 = , ow of G~ 
C C C fe ‘4 


Let us begin our practice with a few review 
drills. Execute these lightly, fluently, and cor- 
rectly at a fair rate of speed. Get around 
angles quickly, and write smoothly and rhyth 
mically. Check slant, proportion, and forma 
tion carefully. 

Notice the backward pull on f and wv after n, 
and see how proudly f and v “strut” before r and 
|. The correct execution of pr depends largely 


upon the beginning stroke. It should be curved 
from beginning to end, but not written with a 
hook nor an arc-like curvature. S, t, sh, and n 
are short. Use the get-away stroke at the end 
of each character. 


Review Drill 2 


la “@ / — 4 
> ( > { as \ 4 a —— 
? ? 
y & »* < / « ” a, 
4 / 7 
— ct ( 4 * 4 rT ? 
/ 
» rf 
7 P 
C J. 7 


ye 

This second drill provides precision practice. 
S is very short, should be properly curved, and 
written uniform in slant with the other char- 
acters. 


Review Drill 3 


a 

Review Drill 3 brings us up to the work o1 
last month. Execute these with life and flu- 
ency. Enjoy the rhythm and swing of writing 
them. Remember, hooks are made small, dee; 
and narrew. 
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Drill 87 


The blended consonants are easy to execute. 
You will not experience any trouble with them 
The exercises at the beginning of Drill 57 give 
the motion used. Swing upward promptly in a 
graceful curve. Maintain proportion. 


Drill 58 


The words in Drill 58 afford practice in al- 
ternating the long and short biends. Turn the 
circles neatly. 


Drill 59 
(ED) 
} be 4 
~ 4 af 2 ; Z 2/ 


Ld is simply tipping up the end of 1. Be 
careful not to make it look like the ent blend, 
which starts upward almost immediately. The 
rocker-like curvature of Id is developed in the 
direct oval exercise written quite flat. Get 
away from the end of these characters quickly, 
please. 


> ; 
Ret eW@ 


Drill 60 
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Drill 60 is a little review on these blends. 
Maintain proportion, curvature, and slant, and 
write the exercise swiftly and fluently. 


Drill 61 


( 


Since the jent-pend blend can be developed 
so easily out of the direct oval exercise, let us 
study it here. Note that this blend looks like 
an egg with the top cut off—hence the charac- 
“egg-shaped blend.” This blend 
curves from beginning to end. It is fairly 
large—the size of those in the plate is stand 
ard—and it should be written in uniform slant 
with the other characters 

Write swiftly and fluently, executing the en- 
tire blend with one continuous writing motion, 
lifting the pen as you complete the stroke. Think 
of the blend as a syllable, calling pent or jent as 
you write, and execute it with one swift sweep 
of the pen. Do not think of it as 7 and ent or 
p and ent, because this invariably results in an 
angular formation with a pause at the botton 
of the downstroke. 


terization, 


Drill 62 
POT 
, Z lf ; 








te ee re 


; 


So TE RN eee 
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The indirect oval gives the motion used in 
writing the tem, ten blends. These are not 
unlike the little upward curve for th, but are 
larger. Maintain proportion as you write the 
blends, and lift them promptly from the line 
of writing. 


Drill 68 

the soy 
| ee ee ae 
Lt Gaeta) Is 


» ~) 


2 ) Lg ) CD —- / 
: — a> pet 
If ,, , a VW 
The upward egg-shaped blend also evolves 
very nicely out of the indirect oval exercise. 
Here again we have a blend that must be writ- 
ten with a fairly large sweeping stroke— 
rounded out at the top, this time. It should 
be about the height of 6, v, emt, and tem. 
Note that it is narrow at the bottom—really 


a magnified oo-hook. Uniform slant must be 
maintained. 


Drill 64 


“ ‘ a 
4 t Ps 
“st * of > <3 
é wr? 
¢ a 7 7 > 


Drill 64 contains some useful phrases to be 
written with the blends just studied. See how 
quickly and easily you can make them. 


Drill 66 
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—— ow C o . a we 


If the last stroke after the reversed circle 
is written swiftly, there will be no difficulty 
about proper form. You cannot draw these 
outlines correctly. Turn the circle neatly at 
the base of the downstroke in barn, and then 
send the pen swiftly to the end of n, lifting it 
smartly while still in motion. 

Not much difference so far as motion is 
concerned in writing coat and curt, but in curt 
you must close the circle, whereas in coat the 
top of the hook is left open. 

The more swiftly you write these combina- 
tions the better the outlines will be. 


Ready for the Contest? 


I hope that the practice afforded by these 
drills has been interesting and helpful to you 
The O. G. A. Contest is the big event for which 
we have been training. There are only a few 
more days left now in which to get into it. 
Thousands of schools throughout the world 
have organized teams to enter this greatest of 
all shorthand events. Thousands of individual 
writers, in school and out, have been burning 
the “midnight oil” in an endeavor to write a 
“perfect” copy to send to us, and while the 
final specimens may not be perfect, they will 
represent the high degree of skill attained. 

While a page of shorthand notes may not 
have absolute perfection of form, it can be so 
skillfully executed as to create the illusion of 
perfection, and this, after all, is what we mean 
by art. Whether you win the first prize in 
this Contest is relatively unimportant if you 
have done your best. We cannot all hope to 
be the best in any field of endeavor, but we 
can be among the best. 


My Own Experience 


I recall, while still a student of shorthand, my 
own try at the Annual O. G. A. Contest. I'll 
not tell you how long ago that was, although 
it was not so long ago but that I remember 
it quite vividly. My teacher wrote beautiful 
shorthand and inspired in me a desire to imi- 
tate his work. Plenty of practice was needed, 
but I liked it. One day I read the announce- 
ment of the O. G. A. Contest. I did not expect 
to win anything, but I thought it might be fun 
to try. With the zest that comes when visual- 
izing one’s self competing with thousands of 
other writers all over the world, I kept “ever- 
lastingly at it.” 

Soon the time arrived when I must write 
the final copy. I took home a load of nice 
white penmanship paper, a dozen new fine- 
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pointed pens, and a bottle of Higgins Eternal, 
and after dinner I commenced working in the 
room that served as a study and sleeping room 
for my sister and myself. 

Bedtime arrived, but the “perfect” copy was 
not written, and I was determined that it 
should be before I stopped. Night wore on, 
and I still struggled with those elusive little 
characters, a hundred or more sheets of paper 
scattered over the table and on the floor around 
me. The writing was getting worse, so | 
thought, and I was gritting my teeth in earnest 
by this time. Then a drowsy query came from 
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the direction of the bed, “Say, Sis, how much 
longer are you going to burn that light?” I 
glanced at the clock. Two A. M.! Pretty cold 
and cramped, I decided there was no use writ- 
ing any more specimens that night, so culling 
out the best one I had written I sent it in. 

It did win—not first prize in the Contest— 
but this opportunity to help you achieve your 
aims and realize your ambitions. You cannot 
tell what your specimen of notes may win for 
you! Remember, “In one little minute, any- 
thing can happen.” 

But you can’t win if you don’t try! 


REMEMBER THE CLOSING DATE—MARCH 15! 
fe 
A Word in Passing 


HE Credentials Department is almost 

snowed under by the thousands of tests 
that have been descending upon us during the 
past few weeks, but we are struggling through. 
We like it, so let us have more of these fine 
specimens—the more the merrier! 

We must ask your indulgence for a little 
while, however, if the certificates and reports 
do not reach you as promptly as under normal 
conditions. Every effort is being made to get 
reports on certificate tests out promptly, and 
thousands of certificates are being mailed each 
week. The utmost vigilance is required to 
maintain accuracy when the work is done under 


such pressure, and each report, therefore, must 
be carefully checked before it is mailed. 

We expect to be able to issue all of the 
certificates in time for graduation, and special 
attention is given to requests for reports for 
this purpose, provided the tests arrive in time 
and fees, etc., are mailed in the same package, 
so that extra clerical work and delays are not 
involved. To help us in this, if we can have 
a longer time in which to make a report on 
your club, please make a note to that effect, 
as this will better enable us to keep everyone 
happy. 

And here’s success to you in the Contest! 


~ 
Stenographers’ Contest Echoes 


E were glad to see Scotland represented 

in the Stenographers’ Contest this year 
with a specimen from Mr. John Henry St. 
Bede Logan, of Glasgow. Mr. Logan wrote: 
“As I am one of the few individual students 
in Gregg Shorthand here, I enclose herewith 
a copy of the Contest test called ‘Making the 
Most of Your Opportunity.” I have the use 
of only my left hand, but I hope that my paper 
will have a chance with the hundreds of others 
that you will receive.” 

Mr. Logan’s father, the Rev. J. Victor 
Logan, is a very enthusiastic supporter of 
Gregg Shorthand. He has been a writer of 
the system for many years, and is a member 
of the council of the British National Gregg 
Association. 

Notwithstanding his handicap, young Mr. 
Logan did exceedingly well with the Contest 
copy, and it was with genuine pleasure that 
we recognized his accomplishment by according 
him membership in the Order of Gregg Artists. 

Another interesting specimen was one re- 
ceived from Miss Mary E. Fowler, of Denver, 
who wrote: “Even if this does not pass, I 





have had a great deal of satisfaction practising 
it, and really feel very proud of my notes. 
They were made propped against pillows, with 
only a desk pad for support of the notebook 
on my knees. After a year and a half of ill- 
ness and idleness except what little practice 
I have done, do you wonder I am proud of 
this specimen! It is not an easy thing to keep 
one’s hand steady. 

“I have rather set my heart and mind on 
winning a pin in the O. G. A. Contest before 
I am discharged from the sanitorium. I al- 
ready have a Membership Certificate.” 

Here’s luck to this dauntless spirit! 

“The daily practice of the copy has been 
‘good fun’ and has helped me to improve the 
style of my characters,” attests Miss Thelma 
Olson, of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, voicing 
the feeling expressed in almost every. letter. 
“I am confident that practice of this kind is 
beneficial and worth the effort.” 

You can prove this for yourself! We are 
looking for your entry in the present O. G. A. 
Contest. If you have mislaid the Copy, just 
turn to page 322. You will find it there. 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en 
courage the development of skillful short 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practise 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges- 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifts 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professiona! organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 


Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both O.G.A. and 
O.A.T. membership appear in this depart 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 25th of the month following publi- 
cation. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 
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This is not to be used for the 
4nnual O. G. A. Contest. The Con- 
test Copy will be found on page 322 
Remember the O. G. A. Contest 
Copy must be in by March 15. This 
copy below is good for the regula» 
monthly O. G. A, test until April 25 


Che bank of rich and wholesome experience 
pays a very large interest. It will be profit 
able, therefore, for everybody to deposit as 
much as can be spared every week in this 
great bank. 

To keep in constant touch with the best 
that is living and moving in the world will 
give new ideas, new mental life, greater am- 
bition, greater mental power, increased ability 
and capacity, and will in consequence increase 
the earning capacity of the individual. It will 
also increase the joy of living and make every 
individual life more thoroughly worthwhile 

With this thought in mind let us be on the 
alert to make contacts that will be productive 
of the greatest good. What is making the 
most of our lives but making the most of 
our time, capacity, and associations? 


0. A. T. 


Junior Test 


Make your copy of the following 
technically perfect; that ts, without 
typographical errors or erasures, 
and arrange it in your best style 


Read about the achievements of great men 
Follow word for word the nobleness of their 
character, the tremendousness of their power, 
the sublimeness of their aim. You feel in 
the ideal the very same which they so won 
derfully wrought in the real. Place yourseli 
in mental contact with genius and greatness 
in any form or manner, and you are in 
variably inspired with a desire to go and do 
likewise. You will aim higher than before: 
you will work with greater determinatio: 
than before; and every dormant faculty with 
in you will come forth, one after the other 
to work for some greater and nobler goal. 

There is greatness in man. When you 
meet greatness in others, the greatness in 
yourself is awakened. When you are aroused 
by the thought of greatness, and think con- 
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tinually of greatness, you create greatness in 
your own mental world. We create and build 
up what we think of deeply; and he who per- 
mits himself to be inspired by the great and 
the noble will think deeply of the great and the 
noble. He will touch those elements in life 
from which proceed everything that is worthy 
and true in human existence. And day by day 
those elements will unfold in every atom of his 
being until he becomes in the real what he has 
loved so well in the ideal. 


Senior Test 


Part I 


Punctuate and paragraph the fol- 
lowing plain copy test, and supply 
an appropriate tile. 


Little acorns drop from great oaks take root 
and in time grow into trees themselves there is 
a hint to investors in this regular investment 
of money and the equally regular reinvestment 
of the interest lead to surprising growth of 
capital. “Money can beget money and its off- 
spring can beget more wrote the financially 
wise Benjamin franklin to apply this two-fold 
principle of fruitful investment first invest your 
funds regularly as you receive them money 
held idle for a better time to invest” forfeits its 
assured present earning power for an uncertain 
future return in the long run steady employ- 
ment of investment funds is by far the best 
policy it is the standard practice of insurance 
companies and other institutional investors 
second invest interest promptly slow as it may 
seem in its early stages compound interest does 
work wonders no amount is too small to aid in 
the increase of principal one years interest on 
a thousand dollar five per cent bond makes a 
one-tenth payment on a five hundred dollar 
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bond the interest on two such bonds will buy 
a hundred dollar bond outright smaller amounts 
may be saved and added to bond interest to 
increase the sums for investment over a period 
of twenty five years half the total amount you 
will have accumulated in this way will be 
derived from interest alone at the conservative 
rate of 5%. 


Part Il 


Type a letterhead showing the 
name of a company, with its presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer; the main, and two branch 
office addresses; then arrange at- 
tractively the letter below. The 
very effective style of the original 
letter we received gave a paragraph 
to each sentence, and tabulated the 
figures. Watch your margins! 


(Date and salutation) We have a money- 
making method that will assure you a com- 
fortable home and financial independence. . . . 
It’s the safest suggestion in the world and a 
formula you'll appreciate more and more as 
the days slip by. . . . Look ahead a matter of 
five years:—$10 monthly _—_ to $600 plus 
O00 cies Total $689 ; $15 monthly grows to 

lus $133 interest Total 033; $25 
monthly grows to $1,500 plus interest 
Total 31,922: $50 monthly grows to $3,000 
plus $445 interest Total $3,445. . . . We in- 
vite you to compare these figures with any 
other plan... . It’s safe and sound—our 
millions guarantee that. . . . Without obliga- 
tion we'll gladly tell you all about it in “The 
Knack of Corralling Dollars.” . . . Just sign 
your name and address on the enclosed card 
which needs no stamp, and mail it to our near- 
Very truly yours, (your name), 
Enc. B-410 


est office. 
Assistant Vice-President. 


(These tests are good only until April 25, 1930.) 








Copy for the Annual O. G. A. Contest 
Closing date—March 15, 1930 


If you will harmonize with the laws of life, you will steadily rise 
to a fuller life. Nothing can hold you down. Everything that you under- 
take to do you will accomplish, because all of life’s resources will then 
be at your disposal. Attain your ideal, and make that ideal real. 

Cease to talk about failure, and begin to talk about success. This 
will help you to find a new and better world in which to live. The things 
that we desire most in life come to us as soon as we begin to think and 
talk about them. Dream success and your desire will be realized. Have 
you ever stopped to think what power there is in words—the crystaliza- 
tion of our thoughts? Use this power. Make it work for you and with 
you in winning the goal of your ambition. 
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Awards 


Fountain Pen 


Harrison Amos, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia 


Gold Pin 


Kuby Sturdevant, High Schoo! 
Bloomington, Indiana 

anna Mae Coe, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornta 


Silver Pin 


Washington 
School, Racine, 


Helen Feczko, 
Park High 
Wisconsin 

Germaine Laux, St. Mary's 
Commercial High Schooi, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Thelma Bell, Township High 
School, Johnsten City, 
Illinots 

Charlotte EB. Lovering, High 
School, Lowell, Massachu- 
eotts 


Bronze Pin 


Mildred Nelson, High Schoo! 
of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon 

john Popa, East High School. 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Emma Schmunk, High Sehool, 
South Milwaukee, Wiscon 
sia 

Emma Schreiber, Proviso 
Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois 

Mary Wisman, 8t. Anthony 
School, Effingham, Illinots 

Anna Jacob, East Commerce 
High Sehool, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Thelma Neel, Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin, Ohio 

Agnes Schmeing, Sacred Heart 
Scheel, Loulsville, Ken- 
tucky 

frank Sakamoto, Lincoln 
High School, Leos Angeles 
California 

Anastasia Manolakis, Steren- 
High School, Lancaster 
Pennsylvania 

Wiossie Loberg, High Schou 
Neilisville, Wisconsin 

Leonora Rivera, West Phils 
delphia Catholic Girls’ 
High School, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 

Janet A. Benkert, Senior 
High School, Monroe, Wis- 
consia 

Loretta Welage, Regina High 
School, Norwood, Ohio 

Florence Combs, Central High 
School, Stoux City, lowa 

Helen Peterson, High School, 
Chariton, lowa 

Lols Aldrich, High School, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 

Bmma Haugen, High Schoo! 
Pverett, Washington 

Kathleen Grimes, High Schoo! 

Agawam, Massachusetts 
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Thelma Fiske, Southeastern 
High School, Detroit, Mich- 
igao 


Elna Swanson, Humboldt Col- 
lege, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 

james B. Groome, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 


Pennsylivante 


Club Prizes 


Pauline Dickerson, Beacom 
College, Wilmington, Del» 


ware 

Bernice Johnson, Township 
High Sehbool, Savanna, [1 
nols 


Margaret Glendon, Our Ledy 


of Grace Commercial, Ho 
boken, New Jersey 


Plate for January 
O. G. A. Test 
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Elodes Barberto, Ellwood City. 
Pennsylvania 

Virginia Mollineaux, High 
Sehool, Hempstead, Long 
Island, New York 

Helen Kennedy, Farmington 
High School, Unionvilic. 
Connectieut 


Mary Sehroepfer, Sacred Heart 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Caroline Burnham, High 
School, Cortland, New York 
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Awards 


Fountain Pen 


Myrtle Gruber, Mankato Com 
meretal College, Mankato 
Minnesota 

Ina Kinunen, High School, 
Virginia, Minnesota 


Sileer Pin 


Katherine Hertert, High 
School, Harlan, lows 

Helen Nyberg, High School, 
Lead, South Dakota 

Pauline Feldhake, St. Anthony 
School, Effingham, lllinots 

Myrtle Eagles, St. Charles 
Behool, Amberst, Nova 
Scotia 

Helen Gale, Hartford High 
School, White River June 
tion, Vermont 

Eleanor Sullivan, 
School of Commerce, 
cago, Tilinols 

Gladys Horn, The Taylor 
School, Philadelphia, Penn 
sylvania 

Valera Henry, High School, 
Greensburg, Penansylvanta 

Rebecea Hill, High School, 
Ashland, Kansas 

Frances Pacius, West Phila 
delphia Catholic Girls’ 
High School, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 

Zella Trainer, High School, 
Olney, ITllinots 

Nettle Frances Hatfield, High 
School, Trenton, Missouri 


MacCormac 
Chi 


Bronze Pin 


Annabelle Anderson, High 
Sehwo!, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan 

Mary Kruplenik, St. Francts 
Academy, Joliet, Illinois 

Ruth Scott, St. Mary's Acad 
emy, O'Neill, Nebraska 

Agnes Wetzel and Lucille 
Hinrichsen, High School, 
Neilisville, Wisconsin 

Melva Dowell, High School 
Santa Cruz, California 

Katharine Keenan, High 


School, Ridley Park, Penn 
sylvania 

Vivian Moeller, Reltz Me 
mortal High School, 
Evansville, Indiana 

Allee Bucher, St. Mary's 
School, Salem, South 
Dakota 

Frankie Jamison, Rosedale 
High School, Kansas City 
Kansas 

Ruth Sable, Grosse Pointe 
High School, Grosse Pointe 
Michigan 

Frank W. Spaulding, High 


School, Bellevue, Michigan 

Margaret Melson and Colette 
Grier, West Philadelphia 
Catholic Girls’ High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Iris Bas, Academy of St 
Joseph, Brentwood, New 
York 
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Margaret M. Fee, St. Francis lrene O'Coyne, Little Flower Bessis Ambrose, David Hick- Or: ©. Klatt, College of 













; de Sales School, St. Paul, School, Spokane, Washing- man High School, Columbis, Commerce, Weyburn, Sas 
' Minnesota ton Missouri katchewan, Canada 
rf Rosalia Walsh, St. John's Lillian Ruth Watson, Halla- Madeline Cinotto, Reed-Cus- Lucile Runge, St. Mary's 
if School, Bancroft, lowa han Catholie Girls’ High ter Township High School. Springs Academy, Fond du 
f Maz Knight, High School, School, Philadelphia, PR ny Rg Lac, Wisconsin 
¢ Center Point, lowa Pennsylvania t y, gh School, 
: Rosemary Finn, Mount St Bianche E. Brown, Muhlen- Alexandria, Virginia — oe > i 
iy Vineent School, Halifax, berg Township High School, Dorothy Grachek, St, Joseph's pene, Vieatate 
‘a 4 Neva Scotia Laureldale, Pennsylvania School, Fremont, Ohio Derothy Whisler, St. Joseph's 
it : Ethel Johnson, Lincoln High Violette Gagnon, Dominican Joseph Svejcar, St. Procopius oe * Rt Ps ul often 
, School, Park Falls, Wis Academy, Fall River, Mas- Commercial High School, : os y, =m “ 
ie consin sachusetts Chicago, Illinois = P 
4 Elsie Fusselman, High School, Margaret Jordan, St. Francis Fay Baird, Brackenridge Hectorine Savoie, High Schoo! 
14 Genoa, Nebraska Xavier Academy, Vicksburg. High School, San Antonio Campbellton, New Bruns 
f W. L. Ferguson, High School Mississippi Texas wick, Canada 
Mulvane, Kansas Elizabeth Doyle, St. Ursula's Lea Johnson, Sacred Heart Lila Tallman, High School 
Joseph P. Herman, St. Mary's Academy, York, Nebraska High School, Salina, Kansas Caro, Michigan 
School, Catasauqua, Pena Nelson B. Cox, High School. Irene Husnick, Sacred Heart Helvi Johnson, Central High 
sylvanta Princeton, New Jersey School, St. Paul, Minnesota School, Duluth, Minnesota 
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Business Letters 


(Prom “Rational Dictation,” Part II, page 351, letters 459 and 460) 
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Shorthand, Typewriting and 
College 


By Ida M. Weygant 


Duluth, Minnesota 


college possible. I am not writing this 

to display what I have done, but I am 
writing it to tell what shorthand and type- 
writing have done for me. I am writing it 
to emphasize the importance of the two sub- 
jects in a high school curriculum, and to en- 
deavor to convince non-commercial students 
of the value of their knowing shorthand and 
typewriting 


S HORTHAND and typewriting have made 


The Vision 


When I became a Junior in high school, 
| had a great vision—college. But, with the 
vision, came also the responsibility of financing 
myself, for I fully realized that my family was 
not in circumstances to assist me. 

Up to this time I had had no interest in 
commercial work. In fact, I thought of the 
commercial student as one who intended to 
get through high school as fast as possible, 
and whose chief objectives in life were a 
diploma, a job, and money to spend. I con- 
versed with several commercial students, how- 
ever, had three or four conferences with vari- 
ous members of the faculty, and came to the 
conclusion that it was the most valuable course 
for me that the high school was offering 


Stenographic Preparation 


I took it. I studied hard, for as I prac- 
tised my wordsigns, and guided my fingers 
slowly over the keys of the typewriter, I saw 
through them an immediate job, money, and 
then college. 


A Teacher's Course 


I had only a stenographic position im mind 
at that time, but when I became a 
| learned that one could go to a business col- 
lege in Chicago and take a teacher's course 
in shorthand and typewriting, which would 
enable one to teach in a business school, or, 
with a college education, to teach commercial 
work in a high school. The cost was small, the 
course short, and the reward great. Not only 
would the business school give me an added 
knowledge of shorthand and typewriting, but 


Senior 





my going there would bring me a teacher's 
diploma, the great city of Chicago with its 
educational opportunities, and, possibly, a 
position. 

To attend this school became my definite 
ambition the latter part of my Senior year, 
because I saw through it, more than I had 
been able to see through anything else, college. 
And then, even before I had expected, short- 
hand and typewriting came to my financial aid 
While I was a Senior I secured a position as 
secretary to a minister for three hours a day 
-the pay, thirty dollars a month. The busi 
ness school was not a vision any more, it was 
a reality. Shorthand and typewriting had 
made it so. 


Evening Classes 


I went to the business school, 1 took the 
course for teachers, I received my diploma, 
and I secured an excellent position as stenog 
rapher. I was stunned when my employer told 
me how much I was to be paid. With very 
little experience, I was given ninety-six dollars 
a month. College was nearer to me than i! 
had ever been before. That winter I attended 
evening classes at the Northwestern Uni 
versity. My shorthand and typewriting had 
not only given me a position, but they had 
brought me to a great city, where education 
was possible at all hours of the day 


College 


And then College came. With the wages | 
was securing, I was able to save a great deal, 
and when Duluth founded a junior 
I had the $250 for tuition. But still another 
problem faced me. If I spent every cent I 
had saved, for tuition, how would I pay my 
weekly expenses? And for the third time 
shorthand and typewriting took care of the 
situation. I was given an afternoon position 
at thirty-five dollars a month. With no room 
and board to pay, as I was then living at home, 
I could buy my books, pay my miscellaneous 
expenses, and still lay by money for another 
year. 

I am still attending the Duluth Junior Col- 
lege. Next year is my last, but I am con- 
fident that shorthand and typewriting will 


colle ue 
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enable me to finish my college course in some 
other institution. They are, without a doubt, 
my most valuable possessions. They increase 
in value; each year I can demand a higher 
price. Wherever I go, I can find a purchaser. 
The more I sell them, the closer they stick 
to me. They are my faithful and obedient 
servants forever 

But before I stop, I must tell their impor- 
tance from a standpoint other than financial 
If I were wealthy enough to attend college 
abroad, I would still treasure my knowledge 
of them. And why? Because they make col- 
lege work easier ; because they make it pleas- 
anter; because they make it worth while. 


A Practical Aid 


In the classroom, while the other students 
struggle with their longhand to take down 
hasty notes, with shorthand I can take them 
accurately, thoroughly, and easily. With my 
typewriter I can transcribe what I have taken. 
and possess everything worth while that the 
professor has said. The drudgery of college 
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is practically eliminated by shorthand and type- 
writing. When long theme assignments are 
given, while the other students write page after 
page, and spend hours recopying, I can write 
my first draft rapidly with shorthand, and 
recopy on the typewriter in a short time. 


A Financial Help 


In college, the non-commercial students envy 
the former commercial! students of high school 
The non-commercial students borrow the notes 
of the commercial students; they pay them to 
write their long themes; they consult them in 
regard to the possibility of learning shorthand 
and typewriting when they are not preparing 
college subjects. They realize that they are 
handicapped, and also that they made a great 
mistake not to include shorthand and type- 
writing in their high school program. 

I honestly say, from my own experience, 
the most valuable single course in any high 
school is the commercial course; the most im- 
portant subjects taught are shorthand and 
typewriting 
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SHORTHAND 
in OTHER, LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakie— 


Retold: by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
a. 














BERLIN firm operating multiple coffee- 
A shops has embodied a very novel and use- 

ful department in the latest cafe which 
they have opened. The cafe in question is the 
Mocca Efti, of which there are many duplicate 
establishments scattered around that city, and 
the novelty consists of a separate room fitted 
with four Remington Noiseless typewriters 
with attendant stenographers and typists. 

A visitor to the cafe can thus dictate his 
letters and have them typed while he eats, th« 
fee being a nominal one of R. Marks 3.— 
per hour for German dictation, R. Marks 5.- 
for English or French. One of the main fea- 
tures is that this facility is available until 
midnight. 


—T ypewriter Topics, New York, N. Y.— 


N the years after his forced retirement 

Bismarck dictated his memoirs to his jour- 
nalistic collaborator, Lothar Bucher, who last 
year published in the Deutsche Stenograph 
some of his original shorthand notes of these 
memoirs. It goes without saying that the 
original unedited shorthand notes of so con- 
troversial a volume must be of great value, 
although naturally Mr. Bucher must have 
selected a few of the more innocuous pages 
In any event, so direct a link with so great a 
factor in the world’s history is bound to be 
interesting. 


—Die Warter, Berlin, Germany— 


IR ERIC DRUMMOND, Secretary Gen 

eral of the League of Nations, at a recent 
session took occasion to compliment the short 
hand reporting staff of the League in the 
highest terms. He said: 

“On this occasion I want to express m) 
confidence of the ability of our shorthand re- 
porters and my great appreciation for the 
work they have done. The transcripts which 
they have made of our proceedings are abso- 
lutely correct and have been of great service 
to the newspapers.” 

The occasion of this tribute was a mis- 
understanding which arose because one of the 
Norwegian delegates had voiced his dissatis 


faction in regard to the summaries of the pro 
ceedings. As the summaries were prepared by 
the office force of the Secretariat, and not by 
the shorthand reporters, naturally the latter 
felt that it was unfair to include them in th« 
criticism. They asked Sir Eric to clear them 
which he did very graciously. 

The Courrier de Genéve, on the following 
day, carried a rather sensational account oi 
the incident under the heading, “A Strike in 
the League of Nations.” Their report of the 
incident stated that the shorthand reporters 
had threatened Sir Eric with a strike if thei: 
reputations were not cleared. As a matter of 
fact, of course, there was no such threat an! 
no need of any such threat. 

By an odd coincidence, Sir Eric’s gracious 
tribute to the work of the shorthand reporting 
staff was delivered at a meeting of the League 
which took place on the same day as a banque: 
given by the reporting force in commemora 
tion of the tenth anniversary of their work wit! 
the League of Nations. 


—Revue Sténographique Beige, Brussels, 
Belgium— 


OR some years past we have heard a great 

deal in this country about Word-Fre- 
quency Lists. Much excellent work has been 
done by Leonard Ayres, Professor Thorndike 
of Columbia University, Professor Horn of 
the University of lowa, and others in the way 
of counting word frequencies. These studies 


have been made principally with an eye to their 
value in vocabulary study or the study of 
spelling. 


However, the real pioneer in the making of 
word-frequency lists on a large scale was 
Dr. F. W. KAding, who died in Germany last 
year at the age of 86. Thirty-five years ago 
Dr. Kading, a shorthand enthusiast, decided 
that shorthand authors, in order to build their 
systems on the soundest foundation, should 
have an accurate knowledge of word-, syllable-, 
and sound-frequency and letter combinations 
As a labor of love he organized a band of 
fifteen hundred other shorthand enthusiasts in 
all parts of Germany and completed a count 
and an exhaustive analysis of nearly eleven 
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million running words (in German) selected 
from every possible source in order to insure 
the accuracy of the final count. 

These eleven million words, comprising 
twenty million syllables, were analyzed to show 
which letter combinations and which syllables 
are the most frequent and also to show in what 
part of the word each syllable occurred. 

Then this monumental work was published, 
including a list of all the words occurring 
four times or more in the eleven million words 
counted. 

Even this brief sketch of the work done will 
indicate the magnitude of the task, and as one 
goes into the published account of his research 
it seems almost incredible that such a work 
could be accomplished, particularly with no 
financial backing and no hope of pecuniary 
return. 

Nothing on so magnificent a scale has been 
attempted in the English language, and the 
probabilities are that it never will be. Truly 
the German reputation for thoroughness and 
attention to detail in research work is well 
deserved. 


—Bollettino Della Accademia Italiana di 
Stenografia, Padua, Italy— 


N order to honor the memory of that pioneer 

of Spanish Shorthand, Francisco de Paula 
Marti, the Academia de Taquigrafia de Bar- 
celona has established a series of contests for 
a Marti trophy. 

The contests are to be held every spring, 
and will consist of an eight-minute dictation 
at 150 words a minute. The winner will have 
his name engraved on the cup and all those 
qualifying are to receive certificates. 

Those of us who have worked long and 
faithfully in order to be able to write 150 words 
a minute for five minutes will understand that 
anyone winning the cup on an eight-minute 
dictation certainly deserves it! 


—La Taquigrafia, Barcelona, S pain— 


AST year the Academia de Taquigrafia 

de Barcelona unveiled a marble tablet as 
a marker for the street in Barcelona recently 
named after the great Spanish shorthand author, 
Marti. The tablet was the work of a Spanish 
sculptor whose brother for many years was an 
officer of the Academia de Taquigrafia de 
Barcelona. 

The picture of the tablet, which we regret 
we cannot reproduce here, shows a fine relief 
of Marti, together with the official name of 
the street, which is “Calle del Taquigrafo 
Marti.” In English this might be rendered as 
“Street of the Shorthand Writer Marti.” 

Thus, in naming one of its streets after this 
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great shorthand writer, the municipality of 
Barcelona leaves no doubt as to the reason 
why it honored Marti, who was known in his 
day not only as a shorthand writer but as an 
engraver on copper. 


—La Taquigrafia, Barcelona, S pain— 


LWAYS active, even in his well-deserved 

retirement, Georges Buisson has been 
printing his memoirs serially in the Revue 
Internationale de Sténographie. In a recent 
issue he gives an episode which he calls 
“A Disagreeable Memory.” 

In 1908 some sailors died of yellow fever on 
a boat docked in Saint Nazaire. It was dis- 
covered that the deaths were due to some 
mosquitoes which had been hidden in a large 
bunch of bananas suspended in one of the 
sleeping rooms. The room was completely 
disinfected. Then the great bacteriologist, 
Chantemesse, obtained permission from the 
authorities to go in and, if possible, obtain a 
few of the living specimens of this mosquito 
charged with the yellow fever germs. It was 
the duty of Mr. Buisson as the reporter to 
accompany the members of the Committee on 
Public Health on their tour of investigation 
He records that much to his joy they found 
only dead mosquitoes. 

Mr. Buisson, in one of his articles, speaks of 
the necessity of becoming accustomed to writing 
shorthand under all circumstances. He tells, 
for instance, of having reported the proceedings 
of numerous parliamentary investigating com- 
mittees in which he has been forced to write 
sometimes for days at a time out-of-doors, on 
staircases, in cellars, and even, during the war, 
within a few kilometers of the battlefront. 


—Revue Internationale de Sténographie, 
Brussels, Belgium— 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Cav. 

Uff. Prof. Giuseppe Aliprandi, editor of 
the Bollettino Della Accademia Italiana di 
Stenografia, Padua, Italy, we have received 
a copy of the “History of Shorthand” by 
Ferruccio Stazi. There is much here of in 
terest to shorthand writers. Naturally we were 
pleased to see on page 28, in connection with 
an explanation of the shorthand situation in 
the British Isles, a mention of “that other 
stenographic creed which, having gone from 
England to America, returns now to the 
country of its origin strengthened by its posi- 
tion of supremacy in America—the system of 
John Robert Gregg.” 

Here we find also a sketch of Jean Félicité 
Coulon de Thévenot, one of the early French 
shorthand authors and writers, given the post 

(Continued on page 339) ” 
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Shoes and Ships 


(Continued from page 296) 
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(To be concluded next month) 








The Fellow That “Gits” There! 

“I don’t care what your trade is, if you get to where you are the best 
in your line you can name your figger. People want the goods and will pay 
for perfection. It’s like jumpin’ a creek. Jumpin’ and landin’ in the middle 
twice may show ambition and use up effort, but it won’t get you over. It’s 
the feller with the ability to jump all the way that gits across.” 

—Charles “Chic” Sale. 
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‘Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER. 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


4 











and writers ambitious to enter the field _—_— 
Pe a ' —— 


Reporting Hints—No. IIT 


cases particularly, where distances are 
sometimes so important, the reporter will 

be called upon to describe in some mannet 
something that the witness indicates rather 
than says. Thus: 

Q. Now, tell us how far away 
you when you first saw it 

A. About from here to where you are standing 

Usually, in such an instance one of the at- 
torneys will indicate for the record his judg- 
ment as to the distance. He will himself 
estimate the distance and put it on the record; 
or opposing counsel, who questions the esti- 
mate, will correct his opponent with his own 
interpretation. If neither counsel takes it upon 
himself to complete the record in this respect, 
the Court will frequently insist that some intel- 
ligent explanation of the answer be recorded. 
But sometimes everybody forgets and the re 
porter himself must act. 


I: almost every case in court, in accident 


the car was from 


What to Do? 


What should he do in such a situation? 
Should he stop proceedings and see that his 
record shows the approximate distance the 
witness indicates? Or should he be content— 
as counsel apparently are—to leave the answer 
unexplained, and simply write “(indicating)” ? 

Certainly he should never himself estimate 
the distance for the record. That is a conclu- 
sion that can be made part of the record only 
by stipulation, whether tacit or implied. Thus, 
if one counsel says, as the witness indicates, 
“About ten feet,” in the absence of objection 
by the opposing counsel it is conceded for the 
record that the distance is about ten feet. 


One Solution 


Without doubt, the best course on the part 
of the reporter in such case is to see that the 
interpretation is placed in the mouth of some- 
body else. Just take everything that is said 
concerning the point in question, and your rec- 
ord will probably be more lucid than if you 
attempted to do anything else. Thus: 

MR. GREEN: About ten feet, do you think? 





* Article No. II of this series appeared im our October issue. 


I don't know feet. I only know 


THE WITNESS: 


it’s from here to you 


MR. GREEN About ten feet, I would say that 
she indicates. 

MR. CARTER: I think it’s nearer fifteen feet. 

THE COURT: It's somewhere between those fig 
ures. The jury can judge. 


There we have a clear picture and a fair 
interpretation of what the witness means with 
out any conclusion on the part of the reporter 
The judge may sometimes take it upon himseli 
to interpret the actions of the witness, but the 
reporter had best hew to the line and see that 
no possible conclusion of his own is put in the 
record. 


The Useful “Indicating” 


If, however, nothing is said by anybody in 
explanation, the reporter is perfectly within 
his rights to make his record read this way 

A. From 


cating). 


here to where you are standing (ind: 


Asking Counsel 


He is likewise within his rights—and per 
haps, on the whole, this is the better course 
circumstances permitting—to turn to the ques 
tioning counsel (in the hearing of the opposing 
counsel) and ask his opinion for the record as 
to the distance. The counsel will then give 
his estimate of the distance and the reporter's 
transcript can then read (he will make no 
note, of course, of his own question to the 
counsel) : 


A. From here to where you are standing 
MR. GREEN: About ten feet. 


Actual Measure 


In many courts distances, when they are 
important, are carefully measured by an at 
tendant; or the attendant beside the witness 
box may have before him a chart of the various 
distances within the court room. In either case 
when the attendant announces the measure 
ment, the reporter can make his transcript 
read in either of these two ways: 
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280 Words-a-Minute Championship—Testimony 


(Concluded from the February issue) 
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COURT ATTENDANT (measuring): Eleven feet, witness's action The defense was “selt-de 


ne inches, 
Or 
COURT ATTENDANT: 


Eleven feet, nine inches 


Discriminating Judgment Called For 


The examples given above are the ordinary 
instances that occur every day. They rarely 
give the experienced reporter any trouble. 
[here is always a way of keeping his record 
straight with regard to them without stating 
a conclusion of his own; but there are in- 
stances where the reporter must exercise fine, 
discriminating judgment as to an action of a 
witness. And, be it remembered, he must 
sometimes do it on the shortest possible no- 
tice—just a glance up from his notebook, and 
then a burst of speed to get it all down as the 
next question is flung across his book. In the 
midst of a vital cross-examination, he cannot 
stop—if counsel is not so disposed—to ask for 
any interpretation; he must frequently “act 
on his own,” and act fast. 

In a murder case a reporter was once called 
upon to make this instant judgment as to a 




















fense,” the contention of the defendant bei 
that the other fellow, the victim, was reaching 
for his gun, and that he, the defendant, there 
upon drew his own weapon and shot first. An 
important point in the trial, of course, was the 
alleged action of the victim in reaching for 
his gun. The defendant on the stand was sev 
eral times asked the question: “What did he 
do then?” And each time he said, “He went 
like this,” and with his right hand he reached 
to his back hip-pocket as 1 he 
a gun. 


were drawinm 


Avoiding Personal Conclusions 


Apparently because it was an action o1 
which the prosecution was not disposed to 
make any concessions or stipulations, the re 
porter each time was left to his own devices 
How should he indicate on his record the 
action without stating his own conclusion? 
It was a vital point. He couldn’t say that the 
witness put his hand to his hip-pocket, for the 
reporter couldn't sce and therefore couldn't 
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testify that the witness had a hip-pocket. And 
he couldn’t say very well—although the intent 
was clear—that the witness reached “as if for 
a gun,” since that too smacked too much of a 
conclusion. 

In this case, the reporter wrote simply 

A: He went like this (moving right hand to the 
rear). 

That, we think, is as far as the reporter 
could and should go. It is certainly no con- 
clusion, and it states succinctly and broadly just 
what the witness did. Any further details— 
as to what portion of the rear he reached to, 
and how fast he reached—should be brought 
out by the counsel that is interested, and if he 
does not choose to do it, that is his lookout and 
not the reporter’s. The reporter does his duty, 
and his whole duty, when he states to the best 
of his ability what happened without placing 
any interpretation of his own upon it 





Other Examples 


Other common examples may read in this 
manner : 
A. It happened just like that (striking tabie). 


A. It went as quick as that (snapping fingers) 
A. T went like this (bending body to right) 
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A. I stood here and he was there, and the car went 
right down through here (indicating). [Obviously, 
here, if the counsel do not choose to bring it out, 
the reporter cannot be expected to interpret such an 
answer for the record.] 

As a matter of fact, in all the above examples 
a mere “(indicating)” is sufficient if the re- 
porter is not certain as to what the witness 
meant to do. Sometimes the reporter, in the 
exigencies of the moment, cannot even glance 
up to see, and if counsel is not interested 
enough to get it on the record, the reporter is 
justified in resorting to the good old “(indi 
cating ).” 


Never Record What You Think 


The important thing for the young reporter 
to keep in mind in all cases is that conclusions 
are just as objectionable and exceptionable on 
the part of the reporter as they are in the 
mouth of a hostile witness. You can put down 
all that you hear and that you see, but never 
what you think. 

And what a record it would be sometimes 
if we were to write our thoughts as we sit at 
our little table, between the witness and the 
counsel, and across from his Honor, the Judge! 


ee ad 


“Shorthand Has Meant An Education to Me” 
(Concluded from page 298) 


“Why give up a good and useful art just be- 
cause your work is mostly of an executive 
nature?” he asked. And he said that his own 
stenographer is a writer of the same system 
of shorthand that he writes. Telephone mes- 
sages and instructions he jots down in short- 
hand and passes them over to her either to 
transcribe or carry out as necessity demands. 
“Shorthand has been and is invaluable to 
me. As soon as I was in the bank, my reading 
was mainly along banking and economic lines. 
I naturally made voluminous notes as I! 
studied—and, of course, in shorthand.” 


Reflecting on the opportunities for an edu- 
cation that the boys of yesterday had and 
the far greater opportunities which are now 
open, Mr. Russell commented: “The boy of 
today has wonderful opportunities for educa- 
tion that were not available in my own boy- 
hood. The city boy especially is fortunate 
Here you have schools of all kinds not only 
open during the day but providing for the boy 
who has to work for a living by offering 
courses in every subject conceivable in the 
evening. It must be great to be a boy now- 
adays!” 


ee a 


Editoria! 


Views 


(Continued from page 314) 


hatim speeches and sermons in his paper. He 
had also decided that shorthand stunted a re- 
porter’s growth; and that it was better to be 
descriptive than slavishly exact in the quoted 
word.” But he lived to change his mind, for, 
reports Mr. Bone: 

“Ferdinand Tuohy states in one of his books 
that Harmsworth dissuaded him from learning 
shorthand for the reasons I have given. Many 
years later the Chief, when lying on a bed of 


sickness, sent for Tuohy and asked him to take 
down a long and confidential statement. Tuohy 
confessed his inability to do so, and in the dis- 
cussion which followed he had to tell Lord 
Northcliffe why. In the end they had to send 
for a girl.” 

Needless to say, practically all of the present- 
day newspaper reporters in England write 
shorthand. 


—A. A. B. 
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Shorthand in Other Lands 


(Continued from page 328) 


of Personal Stenographer to the ill-fated 
Louis XVI of France, only to be pulled down 
with the rest of the court dignitaries in the 
Reign of Terror. 

However, we find him, imperturable, con- 
tinuing to publish his shorthand system a few 
years later as “Citizen Coulon de Thévenot.” 
The King’s Stenographer had become a Re- 
publican ! 

Still adaptable, we 
find him a little later 
dedicating another of 
his books to “Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, First 
Consul of the French 
Republic.” And still 
later, another volume Q - ca 
is dedicated to “His 
Imperial Majesty, 
Napoleon I.” 

In these permuta 


Men and Jobs 


From the San Francisco “Exvamines 


Germain, Moselle, France. Mr. Schneider 
suggests that the name and address of the one 
sending in the tribute be placed at the top of 
the paper, together with the date, and the 
shorthand system employed. He further sug- 
gests that the salutation of the letter be in both 
longhand and shorthand, the body of the letter 
being altogether in shorthand. In order to 
make it possible to 
bind the tributes suit- 
ably, where a whole 
class wishes to send 
such a letter it would 
be preferable to write 
one letter, having 
each of the students 
2 4 ‘ad sign it. 


—Le Semeur Sténo- 
graphe, Grasse, Saint 
Jacques, Alpes, Mari 


tions of a great short- ns a> t . times, France— 
hand writer and au- Ps . 
thor from Personal p—e 4 ( CCORDING to 
Stenographer to the ( — a. a cable dispatch 
King to Citizen of + : from Vienna, an Au- 
the French Republic, “® A C anata : / strian court has re- 
adherent of the First vived the dispute 
Consul, and finally ) P y which occupied so 
subject of the Em er FP ™ aes ? large a place in 
peror Napoleon, we shorthand magazines 
can trace the per- —~ = +7 thirty or forty years 
sonal history of ‘ i ago—the question of 
many of the citizens y er _ a} whether “typewriter” 
of those unfortunate —? ” signifies the machine 
times. di / or the person who 
; ” il 27 g oO ly yD? »perates the machine. 
—Libro di Stenogra- / Nowadays it is well 
fia, Ferruccio Stasi, , established that the 
Milan, Italy— PP -~ Mh A > 9 7 machine is a type- 
, / writer, and the oper- 
N honor of the 4 = ( “ { , ator is a typist. 


Jubilee Year of (- 
His Holiness, Pope 

Pius XI, a project 
has been formed by 
a French shorthand 
writer to gather together from all over the 
world letters of homage from Catholic short- 
hand writers. These letters will be bound in 
one beautiful volume and presented to the 
Pontiff. We are sure that such a collection 
of tributes would make a most pleasing and 
acceptable tribute in this Jubilee Year, which 
has been extended until June, 1930. 

If any of our readers cares to join in this 
tribute, we suggest that the material be sent 
to the originator of the project, Mr. Charles 
Schneider, 89 Rue de Verdun, a Chiatel St. 


In deciding a libel 

? suit, the Austrian 

court ruled that if a 
(7/4) person writes a libel- 

ous letter to another 
person and dictates it to a typist, there is no 
criminal libel, since only two persons have 
knowledge of the letter’s contents, the writer 
and the recipient. The court ruled that the 
typist is to be considered in this case merely a 
part of the typewriter. 

This report of the San Francisco Chronic. 
may not be very flattering to our vanity as 
individuals, but it pointedly brings out that 
professionally, in the eyes of the law at least, 
we are credited with having silent tongues 
along with our swift fingers. 


— 
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